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ABSTRACT. 



This report deals. with one area of the evaluation and upnradinq 
of North Carol ina-'s. "range-relat-ed" drivefr education proqram—the eval- 
uation of* student performance based on the driver license examination 
with emphasis on the road test portiop. A" comparative analysis of road 
test scores was conducted for two samples of students, those being trained 
on range facilities and those receiving the standard "30 and fi" training. 

Because road te^t ^scores represeaf ? more immediate criterion for 

/ . ' 

knowledge and performance^ of driving skills than driver histories, they 
\iere chosen as a measure variable. ' " ' " ^ ' 

As in^earlier- studies, .little difference was noted between the two 
samples. In certain cases, there was a trend toward^ hiaher road test 
scores in' th^ control or non-t^ange sample. ' *This difference may not be * 
significant, howeve^, due to possible..biases in samp.lina and difference ^ 
in attitude and exposure. %, j 
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• . ■ .INTRODUCTiON 

In 1969> the North Carolina Department of PubHc Instruction began 
to expand the -scope of its driver education program, which was traditionally 
comprised of 30 hours of class-room instruction and six hours of 
"behind-the-wheeV instruction, by developing "multi -vehicle range 
laboratories" in various school districts across the state. .This has 
made possible a more comprehensrve program of training to groups of 
publfc school students enrolled in- driver education. 

'Jhe Department of Public Instruction and the University of North 
Carolina Highway Safety Research Center initiated a joint project in 1973 
admed St evaluating and upgrading the ''Vange-reTated" driver education 
program'.- This project includes an inventory of existing range programs, 
^e^vajuation of student performance, and development and implementation 
of new teaching strategies. This report deals with the second erea, that of 
evaluation of student performance.* 

I . 

Earlier project efforts in the performance evaluation area involved, a 

comparative analysis-of the driving Vecords of students involved in initial 

range training and a control group of students involved in the more, standard 

non-range training (Council, Roper, Sadof, 1975). As noted in the Summary 

a'qd Conclusions Section oY that report,, many experts in this field 

question ^whether or not accidents and vi'olations^are appropriate measures 

of driver education .program effectiveness/ As noted by Wallera(1973) and 

othjsrs, it may bo moj^^^real istic .to expect drive/ education ito provide ^ 

* , . f 

a student with«»the knowledge and skills necessary to safe driving 

rather than to expect it to *nsure that the student d o es drive safely, 

- ^ \' ^ 

sineo. . ."his subsequent performance-'is the result of. niclny factors .{such as 

poor influence, home pressuref, and the student's own personality), which 



are beyond tF^e inTluence or control of the driver education teacher..." 
* * , # ♦ ' 

♦ 

Inline with these comments, past research (including the. recent study 

« /St 

by<:ouncil, et al., (19.75)) has .indeed indicated potential problems^'in 
ascertaining direct relationships between driver education and accident 

« 

reduction. 

For these reasons,' this current evaluation of the effectiveness of. 

the range-related driver education, programs was-based on the performance 

^ *■ 
of, students^ on ^dri.vdr licensing exams with emphasis on the road test 

portion — a much more immediate criterion based primarily on knowledge 

-and skills. The rationale for thi§ approach is founded on the argument 

ci.ted above ar\d^on- the fact that a. primary objective of the fjlortli Carolina 

driver education program is- to equip a novice driver ^/ith the skills and 

knowledge necessary-*to operate a mo\or vehicle under normal circumstances . 

Since the driver Vicerrsing 'program attempts to test" this ability, the 

success of the driver education course' in meeting this objective' could ^ 

be measured to a certain, extfent by the performance of students on the • 

'initial test, *This report will* attempt to^compare and analyze the^ 

driver licensing -test performance of range and non-range driver education 

students. * - . * 

METHODOLOGY 

Nineteen "driver license examiners 'from across the state were 
seft'cted to record special road test information on all 16-17 year old 
appi i( <in(,s. Norfh Carolina law mandates that these applicants must have 
(omph^ted drivor education. These examiners were chosen because their ' 
Incations (see map, paqe 4) made'iu .likely that they would be testing ' 



driver education students who had receiveci range t;raining and students- 

who had received the standard n6n-r5nge training. To prevent bias in the 

data, the examiners were not told the purpose of the' data collection nor 

that there were £v/o groups of applicants. ^They were instructed to 
♦ 

follow- their standard road test procedure and to continue the road test 
even if the applicant had already accumulated enough "points off" to • 
fail unless, of course, there was some danger present. They were also 
instructed , to collect additional data including ^he dniyef education 
certificate number, the year that*driver education "was. taken apd whetlier 
or^not the applicant held a, learner's permit.^ (The set of instructions 
given to the examiners is shov/n-in Appendix A.) • ^ 

The collection of road test ddta, began on December 1974 and 
continued through May 1, 1975. Data were collected*on 3,502 applicants 
who were 16-17 years old. Each road test application was manually reviewed 
for consistency v/ith known information ori each test route, and the specific 
'information was coded and keypunched, (The application used in all 
examinations is shown in Appendix B.) 'The data taken from the ^ippl ica.tion 
included student's age, race, sex, driver license number, performance on 
maneuvers, number ofn'tems missed on srgns test and rules test, score on 
driving test, school where^driver educati.on was taken whether or not 
the student had, a learner's permit, and drivpr education certification 
number. * • ^ ' ' 

A list of all the schools in the sample was compiled.' ..n ord^er to 

detonnine if a school offered, a range program or a non-range program for 
the various years under consideration, the dri ver^ducation teacher at 
each SofTool in the^ sample was contcicted. With thfs information, it was 



- possible to code most of the schools os range (1), or non-rdnqo {?). . 

However, in some cases, it was more difficult to determine the type of 

training program given to^^an individual student because of shifts from 

training program to training program (vithin a school year. For example, 

in some instances, the students taking driver education in the summer 

sessions would use a range, whil^ those*taking the program during the 

regular acSdemic year would receive the standard non-range training. 

When this situation arose, the status was coded as unkov/n (3). Any 

student taking dn'veV educati-on from a commercial school was placed 

in a separate category coded as commercial (4). 

In the analyses that follow, the r^nge group is comprised of the ^ 

group of students who took dr.ivei?' education at^a school where all the * 

1* * • 

students received rarvge training for a given' ye?r, 

' ' . ANALYSIS AND RESULTS ' " 

• ; \ ' 

The data linkage operations described in the previous section resulted 

J' * 

in a total usable sample of scores from 3049 students. These^ students 
are categorized by type, of drj\rer education program, permit status, " * 
race and sex as shown in Table !• 

^ It is noted from the table that there appear to be some race/sex 
differences betw^n the range and non-raoge samples. The major difference 
noted is in race proportions. Just as in the Rreviously cited study-- 
concorninq accident histories (Council; et aK, 1975), there appear to 
be fewer^ non-whi te students in the range group than in the nun-range 
group. These differences could reflect race variations betv/een schools 
^in the two groups. 



•Information on permit status by race, and sex is presented in *4 

Table 2. Here, it is note^ that V/hile the proportion of students holding 

. * ' o ■ . • . 

permits , at. the time of licensing, and thus the proportion with some 

"monitored" experience, is high for both groups, the percentage for ^ach of 

the range categories is slightly lower than the corresponding percentage 

for the non-range groups. This perhaps reflects either true differ- • 

ences in the composition of the two groups or possible differences in 

*'conf idence" gained in the teacher programs. As noted, all the percentages 

are quite high, and this added experience gained witt) a permit might 

well overshadow any original differences between the range and non-rarrge 

teaching programs. Because of these factors, subsequent analyses were 

co/iducte€i separately for the group holding permits and for 'those without 

'Permits. • • . * 

The analyses conducted fall into three ba^ic types: (1) comparison 
of failure rates, (2) comparison of mean scores, and (3)- analysis of 

1 variance calculations. Each of these three is discussed in the following 

narrative. The reader should note at this point that each application 

was assigned two scores.: (1) the "score off" as noted by the driver 

license examfner in his 'determination of whether the applicant parsed 

or failed, and (2) a recalculated "percentage correct" §core. The 

first of these scores is based on the weighted "points off" as shown in • 

Appendix is essentially independent of t^he test route. That 

♦ 

is to sax, while there are differences in the test routes from locdtion 

to It^riJtion arid Uius, differences in the number of possible maneuvers and 

the type of n^arf^uvers present, all examiners used the same criterion 
« 

for failure of the road test — greater than thirty (30) "points; off." 
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White male ^ 
White female 
Non«v/hi{te male ^ 
Non -white -female 

. Total 



White male 
White female ^ 
Non- white male 
Non-v/hite female 

Total 



Road test data categorized by train- 
ing, permit status, race, %nd sex. 
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47 
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37 


31 


27 
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220 


12 
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19 
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14 
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^ • * ' Table 2. .Number and percentage with permit 

^ by training, race^ and sex. 







Range 






Noh -Range 






Number 






Number 




Total 


With Permit 




Total 


With Permit 


Whi te fliale 


416 


339 


8-1.5 


803 


692 


White female 


385 


337 


87.5 


769 


688 


Non-white male 


68 


55 


80.9 


251- 


220 


Non-wfnte female* 


73 


66 


90.4^ 


284 


266 



The second score was calculated , in an attempt at n^Drmalization. The 
score for each of the possible 4.8 maneuvers was "weighted" on a three 
point scale (1-poor, 2-fair, 3-gocd), andithe total possible score for ^ 
each apfJlicant was calculated, based on the number of^ maneuvers graded 
by {he examiner^. e. , total possible score = 3 x no. of maneuvers). 
The normalized score for an applicant was then calculated by dividing 
the sum of the individual maneuver ratings by the total score. In 
the following discussion, this normalized score will be referred 
to as the "new score." , • — 

Analysis of Failure Rates 

In an analysis similar to Freeberg's (1972), subjects from each 
race, sex, and training category were first contrasted as to passing or 
failing the road test baSeS^on the Examiner's "points. off" score. The 
results are shown Jn Table 3. In the group with permits, the range- 
trained subjects had a slightly higher ^percentage passing, whereas the 
non-range subjects without permits ha^a higher percentage passing (80.8" 
for range-trained versus 77.1% for non-range-trained), wheraas for the 
group without permits, the non-range students had a higher percentage of 
passing (85.3f> compared to 79.0''0. There seems to be a trend toward a 
loiver percentage passing in the range-trained females in comparison to 
thoir rion-range-trained counterparts. It is noted in the combined group 
(permit ^ no permit + unstated permit status) that the range group had a 
i>lighLly higher percentage of applicants passing (80.8 as compared to 77^) 
When the "new scores" were computed, the criterion used v/as a score of 
70 or higher (as described earlier) and the distribution changes are shov/n 

/ 



Table 3. Percent of subjects passing the road test -by training, 
permit status, race, and sex — "points off" criteria. 



Permit 



White male ^ 
White female 
Non-white male 
Non-white female 

Total 



White male 
White female 
Non-'White male 
Non-white female 

ToTal 











Non-Range 






Total 




* c/ 

I'm 


- Total 


n 






.{:Z9) 




87 Q 


(692) 


566 


81 


8 


(337) 


•265 


78.6 


- (688) 


544 


79 


.1 


/ r r \ 

(55) 


44 


80.0 


(220) 


1 CI 

151 


■7 0 

/o 


.if 


(66) 


37 


56.1 


(26o} 


1 CO 

1 bo 


CO 

00 




(797) 


644 


.80.8 
. • 


(1866) 


I439 


11 


1 






No 


Permit 










Range 






Non-Range 






Total 


n 




• Total 








(63) 


49 


11. % 


•(54) 


48 


88. 


9 


(42) 


34 


81.0 


(31) 


^25 


80. 


6 


(?) 


. 8 


88.9 


, (22) 


20 


90. 


9 


J5I 


J. 


60.0 


(9) 




66. 


7 


(119) 


94 ' 


79.0 


(116) 


99 


85. 


3 



Combined 



White male 
White female 
Non-white male 
Non-white female 

total . 



Total 

(416) 
'(385) 
(68) 
(731 

(942) 



Range 
n 

361 
304 
55 

il 

761 



% Total 

86.8 (803) 
79.0 (769) 

80.9 (251) 
56.2 ..^^^ '(284) 

'^^07) 



80.8 



Non-Range 






n 


c/ 




661 


82 


3 


614 


79 


8 


187 


74 


5 


J 79 


63. 


0 


154! 


77 


9 



in Table 4. Here, it is ntSted that the non-range students have a 

higher percentage passing the test than the permit qroup, the non-perrilt^ 

group, and'the combined population; but again, the differences are ver^ 

small. In these tables, as in Table 3, the females receiving ^the range 

training heive lov/er percentages passing^than do their non-range counter- 

parts, and the non-white females have the lowest proportions under both 

criteria. The range-trained white males pass' more frequently with permits, 

and the non-range-trained v/hite males pass more frequently v/ithout 
♦ * 

permits. However, tiiese small percentage differences in samples may Jiot 
« 

reflect true population differences. " 

Table 5 shows the proportion of. subjects in each- training, race, and' 
sex category thht did not complete the road t^^t due to a violation or 
unsafe maneuver (i.e., "flagrant" failures). Little difference is noted 
betv/een range and non-range subjects under this comparison. ' 

One additional ^nalysls was conducted concerning the proporti^on^of " 
^subjects in each group who failed the road test moi^e than once based 
on the examiner^ s "points off" cr.iteria, and the results are* found in 
Table 6. ' \ 

The' chi-^uare test indicates the difference shown ff^n the per^ent^iges 
is not significant at thi .05 level although the non-range group appears 
to have' almost double the percentage failing the test twice or more. 
Thus, little difference is found between range and non-range students on 
the basis of tiiyfuvo rates. 

/ 

The !>econd major type of analysis Involved comparing the ^eans of 



> 

n 



Fable 4. 



Ponent of subjects pav.iny Iho ro.id (est 
categorized by traininq, pernii't status, 
race, and sex -- "n^ score" of 70 or greater. 



Permit 



/ 



ERIC 







Range 






* 


Non-Range 






Total 


n 


% 




Total 


n 




White male 
White female 
Non-white male 
Non -white female 


, (339) 
■•(337) 
(55) 
(66) 


322 
505 
' 51 
. 52 


c 95.0 
■ 90.5 
92.7 
78 .-S^ 




(692) 
(688) 
(220) 
(266) 


650 « 

646 
200 
236 


93.9 
93.9 
90.9 
88-2 


Total 

* 


(797) 


730 


.91.6 

■ No 


Permit 


(1866) 


1732 


92.8 






Range 








Non-Range 






Total 




i • 




Total 






White male 
White female 
Non- white male 
Non-v/hite female 


(63) 
' (42) 
(9) 
(5) 


56 
38 
8 
_i 


88.9 
90.5 
88.9 
80.0. 




(54) 
(31) 
(22) 


52' 96.3 
29 ' 93.5 
22 100.0 
8 88.9 


Total 


^ '(iig) 


'106 


89.1 




(116) 


111 


95.7 








Combined 










* 


Range" 








Non-Range 






Total 


n 


t 




Tpta 1 


n 




> 

Whi te.male 
White female 
Non-white male 
Non -whi to female 


(416) 
(385) 
(68) 

(7.3) 


- 391 
. 349 
63 

.58 


94.0 
90.6 
92.6' 
7.9.5 




(803) 
(769) 
(251) 
(284) 


756 
723 . 

230 
251 


94.1 
94.0 
91 .6 
88.7 


Total 


(942) - 


861 


91.4 




(2107) 


1961 
^ 


9%.l 


) ■ 

9 


> 

1 




• 

17 


\ 
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Table 5. Percent of subjects categorized by training, 

race, and sex not allowed to complete the road test 



White male 

White. female * 

Non-white male 

Non-white female 
< 

Total 





Range 






Non-Range 






Total 


■ 


i 


Total 


n • 




f 


416 


4 


1.0 


• 803 


15 


1 


9 


385 


7 


1.8 


769 


13 , 


1 


7 


68 


0 


. 0 


,251 


5 


2 


0 


73 


_2 


2.7 


284 


_2 


0_ 


]_ 


942 


13 


1.4 


2107' 


35 


1 


7 



Table 6. Percent of subjects categorized by training 
. ' who failed the road test more than once. 















/ 


' Total 


n^ 


1 




Range 


(942) . 


14 


1.48 




_ * Non-Range 


(2108) / 


, 52v 


2.47 
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the normalized "new stores" for the various range and non-range subgroups. 
These* average scores are presented in Table 7. AssUming a nom^al 
distribution for the scores, a two-tailed t-test was us6d to determine 
significant differences between subgroups. (In each case the assumption 
of equal variances was examined using the F statistic at the .01 level and 
the appropriate t-statistic was employed.) 

The results of .the tests on these means indicated that permit holders , 
dia not consistently score higher than their non-permit holding counter- 
parts, a finding in contrast with what might have' been expected due to 
their increased monitored exposure and practice. The two differences which 
were noted as significant were in opTposite directions, with white male 
permit holders ^scoring higher than their counterparts, while non-white 
male applicants nojfc holding a permit ,S(CO red higher than their counterparts. 

The second analysis, and the more important 6ni&* involved comparisons 
of the range and non-range samples on the basis of average score. As 
indicated in Table ^J, the only signif icant'difference at the p <_.05 
level in the mean score-s was in the permit holding non-white female ^ 



population, where the fton-range group 
(64.2 as compared to 80.5 for-range). 



scored higher^ tjian the range group* 
Thus, just as in th^analysis of 



failure rates, little difference is noted between range, and nbn-range 
samples. ' * 



rtnalysi s of , Vdriance 

An anaTySfS of variance v/as carried out in orxler to further examine 
the, interactive effects of training? race, ajid sex on the. score. The 
data were exanriried in a four 'factor desigp. The analysis involved the 
subset of drivers that completed the road test, either passing or failing. 

' ■ . 19. . . . 



Table 7. Mean score on road test for subjects 
categorized by permit or non-pennit 
holders, training, race, and sex/ 



Range 







Pprmi f 

r c 1 III 1 i/ 




No Permi t 






n^ 


Mean Score 


n 


Mean Score 


£ 


White male 


^33 


^.883 


^62 - 


.851 


-01 


White feraale 


330 


.864- 


40 


.876 


n,s- 


N6n-white male 


55 


,861 


9 


.843 


n.s. 


Non-w»ite female 


/ 54 


.805 


5 " 




n,s- 






« 






V 

1 








i 




% 














4 

4 






Non-Range 


{' 








Permit 




No Permit 






Jl 


Mean 'Score 




Mean Score 




Whi te itial e 


678 


.877' 


54. 


\875 


n.s. 


White female , 


677 


• 876. 


30 


.875 


n.s. 


^ Non-white male 


216 


.864 


11 


,894 


<.05 


Non-white female 


064 


• 842 


• ' 9 


• 843 


J1.S. 
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Table 8. Mean* soore on road test for subjects categorized 
by permit^ or no permit, training, rac.e, and sex. 



Permit 



White male 
V/hite female 
Non-\5hite male 
Non-white^ female 



White 'male 
White female 
Non-white male * 
Non-vhite female 





Range 




Non-Range 


n " 


Mean Score 


n^ 


Mean Score 


333 


.883 


678 


.877 


330 


.864 


■ 677 


.876 , 


55. 


■V .861 


216 


.864 


64 


.805 . 


264 


.842' 




y 








No 


Permit 






Range 




Non-Range 


n 


Mean Score, 


n 


Mean Score 


62 


- .851 


,52 


^875 


40 


.876 


30 


.87.5 ' 


9 


.843 


22 


.894 


5 


.746 


9. 


.843 

« 

. 1 



n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 

<.05 



.n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s.. 
n.s. 

0 



4\ 
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Therefore, the subjects whose tests had been stopped ^by the examiner 
for safety reasons (the "flagrant" failures) were deleted from this 
analysis. 

The analysis of variance of the mean. road test score indicated 
significance in 'the main effects of rtfce, sex, and training, but not • 
^ permit status (Table 9). * The deviation and direction of variation from 
the estimated' population mean are shown in Table 10. White, male, and 
non-range subjects scored higher than the mean for the population with / 
significance levels sTiown. ^ * . ^ . . ' — ^ 

The most important: significa-nt (.05 level) second'order Interactions' 

to the ijiajor area of concern--jt]ie range/non-range scores— involved the 

sex/training and. the race/training .interactions. The 'nature of tiie sex/ 

training interaction was that tjie difference between range/non-range 

Ineans was greater for females than males. That is, while there was 

very little dtfference between the training means for the male subjects * 

in the , range Sind non-range groups, there were large differences between 

female rarlge and female*"non-range scores. Similarly, the difference 

* 

between range/non-range means was greater for non-whfites as reflected 

" ^ * \ ** 

in the significant second order interactioji'of race/ training. No significance 
was noted in higher order interactions at the .05 level. 

^ ' " SUMMARY^' AND CONCLUSIONS . > \ 

In sunnnary, the analyse^ conducted indicate ^ry little difference 
heLwetMJ Mu* range and non-range isamples. In the cases where significant 
diff(M-CMice':> do exist in both the analysis of variance and^ the analysis of 
subgroup moans, a trend toward slightly higher road test scores in the 
contr*ol or non-range- trained sample is noted. Obviously, these differences. 
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Table 10. Deviation from mean of 

population on total score 
for the road'^st. 



J 



Overall mean 


(grand mean) 


.86814 




. Deviation 


a 


Whi tp 
Non-white 


+T) 578 
-1.97Z 


.001, 


*» 

.Male 
Female 


, +0.539 
-0.542 ' 


1 

.00 


Range ^ 
Non-range 


-0.371 ( 
+0.171 


.03 . 


Permit 
No permit 


+0.026 
-0.291 


" n.s. 



even though sinal], are not in the direction hopped for by range^ advocates. 

It is, of course, (difficult to directly attribute these differences 
to the training factor alone, *since biases in the results could arise 
from differences in attitude, socio-economic level (and thus, exposure 
or practice) between the two samples. The reader .is referred^o the 
companion study by Council et a*! . '(197^5) for a more detailed discussion 
of such possi^^le biases. Howeven?, it^must be noted that this current 
study overcame ,some problems of the preceeding study in that more current 
students were used as subjects/ The use of road test score as a measure 
variable.can be questioned, but itdo.^s represent an unbiased quantitative 
assessment of basic driving skills with respect to the rang^/non-range 
dimension. As no^ejJ earlier, the acquisition of these basic sj<ills is* 
one primary goal of the driver education as v;e know it. 

Thus,, these results tend to support those cited in the 'companion ' 

stu(iy where no differences i^n. accident histories wape found. These 

♦ i 

results further point out the need Tor continued- improvement of the range 

currjculifm and continued efforts in increasing usage of the ranges*- 

^through inureased innovative programs. The recommendations made in Ihe 

companion otudy still sta^c^: «^ , ^ ^ 

1. Incre a se usage of'cxisti^ng facilities. . As noted m the cost- 
. effectiveness section, it does not appear that student output has 
experienced a proportional inct*ease in relation to cost increases. 
The uepartment of Public Instruction and the local school districts 
should look into the possibil ity ,of increased usage of the ranges 
by including additional surroundihg schobTs in the program and. by 
actively v/br king to c onv1 nee other driver Education groups (e.g., 
adult classes.) that they can and should use the existing facility. , 
Increased usage must be accomplished in a well-i)lanned, coordinated 
manner. For example, bringing another school into the. range program 
in which a range coordinator or lead teacher does the teaching will 
not provide additional benefits unless the teacher time freed. up at 
the home school* is used fully in driver education or other areas. 
Perhaps part-time instructors could bemused to teach classroom*and » 
on-roiut stHjment.s while the range based instructor would .>e responsible 
for all range trayring.' (This, in turn, may require s^ate (D.P.I. ) 
or locaJ, funding of the range coordinator's, funding v/hich is no * 
" longer provided by the Governor's Highway Safety Program). Increased 



usage may also be the result of additional types of usage, as 
indicated in 3 below. 

2. Continually monitor other national 'curriculum development programs, 
research and evaluation efforts, and revise the existing curriculum 
based op these out puts. North Carolina's rahge program cannot be^^ 
faulted for past efforts, in range training curri-culum upgrading, 

, sin^^ very little has been done in this area nationally. However, 
mare emphasis is now being placed on Kange tcaining'^, and developments 
in driving task analyses, emergency skills develgigment^ and other 
areas' are-.'being brought tb light. Because of theTntrsfent difficulty 
of dotng.thls monitoring if one his other teach\ng duties, the 
possibility of designating one individua^l at a gtate level to conduct 
this work, and to systematically distr-ibute the iRformation to the 
teachers should be explored. It is noted that with the demise of 
Bette r Driving , a publication designed to help meet the need of^ 
communication to teachers, there will be an even greater need^for a 
new information distribution system. " ' ' 

3. Modify the current range ^sage program to include, new, innovc We 

' training procedures. Increased and "upgraded" range training cDuld 
jresult from novel uses of the range. It is recommended that new 
programs be attempted on a pilot basis, on these facilities such that 
meantngful evaluation can be carried out before statewide implemen- 
tation is attempted.. It is anticipated that two such programs " 
will be attempted during the next project year--(l) a program i^nvolyin^. 
emergency skills training for novice drivers, and. (2)^ a motorcycle 
driver education program for novtce riders. The results of' these 
'tv/o programs may well suggest other areas for future use (e.g.,^ 
bicycle education for children ♦S'nd adults). Other novel uses which 
should be considered by d;p*I. and the local units include cooperative 
programs with other <iepartments of government, both state and local. 
For example, N.C. may w§ll have a motorcycle driver licensing reqtiire- 
ment within tv/o years. If- so, there vnll be, a need for off-road 
testing ^of riders; and use of the existing ranges in this program 
might be feasible and- could save the state some safety dollars. 
Again, good coordination and planning would be required. 

As stated above, 'through continued efforts in curriculum development, 

innovative usage, and increased student output. North Cay^olina's driver 



julucUion program will continue Xo be one of the best in the nation. 
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APPENDIX A. 



Instructions to Examiners 



1. Use your regular road test route (or routes) in the usual way. 
Do not change your route. 

2' Collect standard road test information on the back ofM^he application, 
Mark every item v;hich your particular route allows. Some items 
may be unanswerable owing to your test route; for example,, if your 
route has only one right turn on it, you would not be able to answer 
ttie "Right Turns', Second Turn" questions— just leave them blank. 

3. ^Do a complete road test even if a person has accumulated^ more than 

enough failure points unless ypu feel you must stoprthe test If you 
c\jo stop the test, write " VQID "in the "Remarks""" space. Leave 
"Driving Test, Scor^e iDff " b^lank. 

4. If fhe person passes the test and has a driver education certificate, 
attach your copy of the certificate to the application and send 

to DMV. In the "Refnarks" space write " PERMIT " or "NO PERMIT ," 
the name of the school where he took driver education, the year 
he took driver education, and the certificate number . If you have 
to stop the test (as in 3 above) also write " VOID " in this space. 
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Append i^x B. 
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\ REC02D OF EXAAMNATIOM 


VKHiCLE irJsPECTION 


R()\D TESTS B^d FairGo»-l 


Car ' 


START 


Fir>l.... .2 1 6 
Second .,2 1 0 


Con(!ition. Poor Qf-^^^DCoodn 
Rfiilration No 

Accompjn)irig Drin?r No. 


APPRO.ACH 
TO CORNER 


Pint 2 10 

Second.. 2 3 C 


SLOW 
SIGN 


[Kif^t 2 1 6 

fSecond .^^2 2 0 


STOP 
SIGN 


First . .4 2 0 
S^tond ..2 1 0 


TRAFFIC 
SIGNAL 


Fi nt ... 4 2 0 

Second 2 10 


EYES 


COlToiL Red[3Cr«enQNorniA![^ 

Acuit)' Both Bight tcSt 
With 20/ 20/ 20/ 

Without 20/ 20/ JO/ 


> 

V! 

s 

>. 


First 
Tu^ 


n.rn.... 2 1 .0 
U.'itf ... 2 I 0 
Sj^^fd . . 2 1 0 
SiSha! ... 4 2 .0 


SfrCOnJ 
Turn 


Tum ... 2 1 0 
Lv.T- ... 2 1 0 
^,-.ccd ... 2 1 0 
5:pJ .. 4 2 0 


PHYSICAL CO.NDIJION 
INFIRMITIES Noni Noted LJ 
Mming ExtremititftCl Mcfit:»lLJ 
Stifrn«sU^SIaJvin'-*>U 0:h«»fLJ 
Ht-arini*, Dr^ifG Poor □ OkxID 


Third 
Ttm 


Tiirn.... 2 1 0 
tare ... 2 1 0 
Sjievd ,2 1 0 
f^r^r.A -l 2 0 


UOClOn S SION.\TLKE 


CO 

X 

'3 


Fir^l 
Turn 


Torn . 2 10 
U-.* ... 2 1- 0 
<.-«»d ... 2 1 0 
SiAnd ... 2 1 0 


SKIfL 


Second 
Tcni 


Tmn.. . 2 1 0 
Hn^ ... 2 1 0 
S,'t,.r<? .,2 1 0 
Si-;al 2 1 0 


MANEUVERS BjJ Fair Cood 


. J 

QmicS; S:o^ 20 10 0 

B^icVins 50 feet ,,..8 4 0 
nanu Rnkedtop.*. d 3 U 
Tum About * 

pjflin^ Between 

Car* . 10 5 0 


SCORE DEDCCTIONS 


NCM8ER 
USED 


KNOWLEDGE 


SCORE 
OFF 


Shifting Coiti'* 




lit Try 


O*.*^* Moicd 




2nd Tr/ 


Oncj ' '.^cd, 




GENERAL Bod FjJr Good 




hlTo" 


On*** .Vi>ted 




Clutch ..f 4 2 0 

Ktepin^ 111 I-rma... 4 2 0 
FolUi-mi; 4 2 0- 

Be«»;;Ovrrt.tV-ft... 2 10 

tSc-ofllof 2 10 


2nd Try 


Ort -i -MiMrd 




rint.^i^Trst 

rkmTkkT ^ 






IIMK Slow Fjif CfAi<I 




Cwji,piu»«l 1 1 

Norma ......... ... t2 0 0 
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